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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


A DUMB FRIEND. 


We're growing old, I guess, old horse, 
Our race is almost run; 

My hair is white, your mane is thin, 
But my, the work we’ve done! 

You’ve helped me earn my daily bread, 
We've tilled the soil together, 

You ne’er complained at snow or rain 
Or any kind of weather. 


We’ve done our duty by mankind 
And we deserve no blame; 
Our day has passed, the sun hangs low, 
Since we’ve grown old and lame. 
You knew my footsteps when I came, 
You whinnied soft and low; 
You knew my voice and followed me 
When I would come and go. 


My wife and children loved you, 
You were gentle as could be. 
They are gone but not forgotten, 
And youre all that’s left to me; 
So we'll jog along together— 
Of all else I am bereft— 
And I'll always keep you, Dobbin, 
For you're all that I have left. 
—J. Walter Briggs. 


Red Star Offers Ambulances. 

Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, the “ Poet Laureate 
of Humanity,” is on her way to France as gen- 
eral representative of the American Red Star 
Animal Relief. She is to see General Pershing 
and to offer two motor veterinary ambulances, 
costing $10,000, given by American citizens 
through the American Red Star. 

Dr. William O. Stillman, Director General 
of the Red Star, said the offer was part of the 
Red Star’s efforts to co-operate with the Ameri- 
can army. ‘“‘Our army,” he said, “‘has one 
horse or mule for every four men and it is neces- 
sary for the success of the campaign that the 
horse supplies should be maintained at that 
high standard. With ships becoming scarcer 
and the demand for ship-space more imperative, 
it is essential that every curable horse should be 
saved. The European armies are giving the 
greatest possible care to wounded animals. 
The British have a magnificent hospital service 
so efficiently managed that 84 per cent of the 
animal cases are being cured and shipped back 
to the battle-ground. The American army must 


be as well equipped as the best of the European 
armies in this respect, and these ambulances will 
be sent from England to save time and ship- 
space. The ambulances are to be of the newest 
type and each will carry two horses. Of course, 
the Red Star will send more ambulances and 
other supplies as they are needed. ‘The offer 
through Mrs. Wilcox is just a beginning—a rush 
order to meet the earliest emergencies.” 


Pensioned for Life. 

Down in the southern part of California, near 
Los Angeles, Dr. Frank Crane found a ranch 
where twelve old horses were spending their last 
few years in peace and comfort as pensioners. 
Doctor Crane writes of his find in the New York 
Globe: 

It was through De Wolf Hopper I learned of 
the pensionnaires. When he was playing the 
part of Don Quixote in the picture play of that 
name, the company secured for him a venerable 
steed to act as Rosinante. During the weeks of 
adventure involved in the making of the film 
a strong affection grew in the heart of the come- 
dian toward his equine companion. And when 
the play was completed the company presented 
the horse to him. Whereupon Hopper had him 
sent out to the farm before mentioned and pen- 
sioned him for life. he 

““And,’’ said Hopper, “I unconsciously made 
the hit of my life among the crowd of riders in 
these parts. I was only. yielding to a generous 
impulse; it didn’t cost me much, and I never 
dreamed I was doing anything noble. But 
among those boys my stock went up like Beth- 
lehem steel. I had joined the elect, which is 
composed of them that appreciate a horse.” 

So, among the hills, in the southern sun, 
Rosinante watches the peaceful days go by. 
Eleven companions, the beneficiaries of eleven 
other humane souls are with him. 

When I am fully sated with the ferocious news 
from Europe, where men are rivals in inhuman- 
ity; when I tend to get disgusted with my 
kind and. to believe that human beings every- 
where are turning to wolves, I like to think of 
those twelve calm and happy old horses and the 
unaffected goodness of the men who have pen- 
sioned them.—National Humane Review. 
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SHIMA 


Acawam, Mass., December 8, 1917. 

Dear Mrs. SmitH: I wonder if you recall 
my wonderful cat, Shima, and my writing 
you in June of his instant obedience when I 
told him to catch me a bird that was annoying 
me at the strawberry patch. You were inter- 
ested and said you would like to know if he 
afterwards caught any more birds. 

I admit I was startled and feared my lessons 
would be forgotten but after a summer and fall 
of careful watching of him, I have seen no indi- 
cation of his forgetting my instructions. I am 
confident he has not molested a bird of any kind 
since that time. He watches the birds but 
never offers to catch them. His intelligence in 
this and all other matters is a constant wonder to 
me. He shows an understanding of my words 
that would be worthy of any child. 

His neatness and modesty are wonderful for 
he is as careful as any adult person would be 
never to do things unseemly.— Yours very truly, 
O. H. ADAMs. 


570 Rock STREET, Fatt River, Mass. 
December 27, 1917. 
My par Mrs. SmirH: You will be glad to 
know that we had a little Christmas treat for 
the horses, McCarty going out on the morning 


and distributing fifty dinners (in paper bags, as 
you do). We got a fair newspaper notice in 
each of the dailies. Last year we gave out four 
or five blankets, but McCarty watched them 
through the year and concluded that it did not 
pay, at least in the cases we tried. I do wish we 
could get donations of old and worn blankets, 
they would be just as useful many times to the 
poor old horses. I am going to try for it. The 
best part of it all was that the grain, carrots 
and apples, even the paper bags and twine, were 
given to us by the dealers, so that the whole 
thing cost us only the work of preparing and dis- 
tributing. People are beginning to think the 
League a good thing, and this year we were 
given fifty dollars from one of the church funds 
for good works. The recognition was a great 
deal for they are very careful where they place 
the money.—Cordially yours, HrLten Leicu- 
TON, President of the Fall River Animal Rescue 
League. 


68 GODDARD STREET, 


uINcy, MAss. 
My Dear Mrs. SMmITH: Q : 


Enclosed please find an order for two dollars, 
which the children of the sixth and seventh 
grades of the Phineas Bates School, Roslindale, 
brought to buy some Christmas breakfasts for 
the horses. 

If you remember I telephoned you, and re- 
quested that you supply the breakfasts and I 
would send the money. I have been away from 
school, and have neglected doing it until now. 

These same children instead of having a 
Christmas tree for themselves prepared a Christ- 
mas feast for the birds. The boys, and some 
girls, made bird houses, and the day before 
school closed went up into the park, and nailed 
them to the trees. They carried food and grain 
and some straw, which they put into the houses. 
Then they made some coverts for partridges or 
pheasants. 

Every morning they tell me of some kind act 
they have done to either birds or animals, and it 
is wonderful what loving acts they perform. 

I thought you would be pleased to know this, 
and I know the children will be pleased to know 
I have told you.—Very truly yours, (Mrs.) 
JENNIE A. OWEN. 
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Before we realized the need in our own camps 
for knitted garments we sent several cases of 
them to Mrs. Florence Suckling, Romsey, Eng- 
land, to give where they were most needed. The 
following letters which have been sent me from 
Mrs. Suckling will interest members who have 
been knitting for us. 


I sent two pairs of socks and a muffler to a 
soldier who received them safe’y and wrote a 
‘ecard in pencil, ‘“‘I am wounded.’’ He went into 
action the very day he received the articles 
which he had put in his ‘‘pack.”” He was hit by 
a bullet which went right through one cheek 
and out the other, taking away his back teeth 
-and a part of the roof of his mouth. He dropped 
his pack and retreated. Seven men were killed 
beside him. After a little he was able to walk 
three miles to reach a dressing station. When 
he got there he managed to scrawl on a card an 
-acknowledgment of the parcel which contained 
the things you sent me. His pack was recovered 
-and taken to the base and he was sent to England 
in a hospital ship, and by train to the very north 
of England, far away from all friends, and very 
lonely, and speechless. 

I wrote to “Uncle Toby” of the “‘ Dicky Bird 
Society,’’—‘‘ Will you go the hospital and visit 
and be kind to a wounded soldier?” I at once 
received a cordial response and to-day comes a 
letter that will interest you. I think you will 
care to print in your magazine the history of that 
wonderful society of which I have been a member 
since 1879. The present editor, ‘“‘Uncle Toby,”’ 
is son of Mr. Adams, the founder. He has been 
seriously wounded and is now invalided out of 
the army. 


Extract from letter from Mr. Adams in 
response to Mrs. Suckling’s request that he 
should pay some attention to the wounded 
soldier: 

‘‘Mrs. Adams had Mr. Steele to tea yesterday 
afternoon and gave him what she hopes was a 
good time. He came with another wounded 
soldier and when he left he was invited to come 
whenever he liked. He is a nice, quiet chap 
and seems to be getting over his wound all right 
though it will be some time before he can talk 
and eat properly.” 


The Dicky Bird Society has its headquarters 
at the Weekly Chronicle Office, Newcastle on 
Tyne, and its rules are as follows: 


MEMBERS’ PLEDGE. 


“YT hereby promise to be kind to all living 
things, to protect them to the utmost of my 
power, to feed the birds in winter time, and 
never to take or destroy a nest. I also promise 
to get as many boys and girls as possible to join 
the Dicky Bird Society. ”’ 


I have given the above corespondence to 
show our Animal Rescue League War Relief 
how worthily the articles they knit are bestowed, 
and also because I am sure they will be in- 
terested to hear of the “‘ Dicky Bird Society” as 
every such society when it is founded and carried 
on with the single purpose of helping those who 
cannot speak for themselves means the advance 
of kindness and humanity. 


General Evans acknowledged twenty pairs of 
socks sent him through Mrs. Suckling from our 
last case. One had the name of Miss Campbell 
on a card but there being no address General 
Evans wrote asking Mrs. Suckling to send thanks 
to her and to all the ladies who knitted the 
socks, so welcome to his men. “I handed them 
over to my C/83 Battery, commanded by Major 
Patterson,’’ he writes. ‘“‘As we live in awful 
mud and swamps I can do with a good many 
pairs.’ 


RUSHINGTON MANor, TOTTEN, SOUTHAMPTON. 


Dear Mrs. SUCKLING: 

I meant to have written before to tell you how 
delighted my son was with the nice socks, 
sweater, sleeping cap and mittens you gave me. 
He was home on leave a short time ago.—L. R. 


ON THE FIELD 
Drar Mrs. SUCKLING, 

The parcel of woolies you so kindly sent me for 
my men has duly arrived. ‘They are the softest 
and warmest woolies I’ve ever seen and we all 
thank you most sincerely for your welcome gift.— 
Col. 12th Highland Light Infantry. 
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No. 2 Hospirat, EXETER. 

It was very kind of you to send me such a 
lovely lot of knitted waistcoats (sweaters). I 
gave them all to be used in the out of doors 
shelter because the men need them much more 
there than indoors where I am working at 
present. The nurses were delighted with them. 
They are not given to the patients but they wear 
them while in the hospital. We have a lot of 
men suffering from ear and throat wounds, our 
O. C. being quite a well known specialist.— 
Sincerely, MARGERY PEPPER. 


Mr. and Mrs. George Arliss and Mrs. Diana 
Belais visited the Animal Rescue League and the 
Red Star headquarters Saturday, February 23. 
Mr. and Mrs. Arliss are members of the League 
and never fail to visit it when in Boston. They 
are also members of many other societies in the 
interest of animals. Mrs. Belais is president of 
the New York Anti-vivisection Society and is 
interested in all branches of humane work. 

A few days after this visit Mrs. Huntington 
Smith received from Mrs. Arliss one hundred 
dollars for the Red Star work. 


Red Star Work. . 

The Boston Branch of the Red Star Animal 
Relief is active in good works. On Monday 
Mrs. 8. C. Harris, Mrs. F. W. Swan and Mrs. 
J. B. Gromer are in charge of the work at the 
headquarters, 47 Carver Street; on Tuesday 
Mrs. Daniel Staniford, Miss Mary Sawyer, Miss 
Roxana Stackpole and Miss Florence Javes; on 
Wednesday, Mrs. Frank M. Sheldon and Mrs. 
Thomas Norman; on Thursday, Mrs. F. L. Gay 
and Miss Harriet Bird; on Friday, Mrs. Fred- 
eric R. Galacar. 

There have not yet been a large enough num- 
ber of volunteer workers to enable this Branch 
to fill every day as full as we wish. The rooms 
are not large but eight could work comfortably 
together and it is not always convenient for 
those ladies whose names have been given above 
to remain all day. We should be glad of vol- 
- unteers. 

Work that is going on can easily be learned. 
There are bandages to be rolled, and many of 
these are needed. The visits made by Miss 


Harriet Bird of Red Acre Farm to Remount 
Camps gave her ideas of articles that could be 
made which would be of great help to the veter- 
inarians in all Remount Camps or in service 
abroad and she has introduced into the work of 
the Boston Branch surgical dressings, emergency 
kits, instrument cases, khaki aprons and other 
things that afford a sufficient field of action to 
keep as many members of the Red Star busy as 
we can get to join us in the work. 


Berkshire A. R. L. 
We have often spoken of the Berkshire Ani- 
mal Rescue League in these pages. Mrs. Frank- 
lin Couch, the founder and the president of this 
League has for ten years devoted much time 
and money to the work of caring for horses, dogs 
and cats needing attention in Western Massa- 
chusetts. During the last year this League has 
‘inspected 613 horses, put 20 to death and laid 
off from work.105. Eighty-two dogs were merci- 
fully disposed of and 57 placed in homes; 498 
cats were chloroformed and 31 placed in homes. 
Mrs. Couch has published a number of humane 
circulars and cards and keeps up a work for hu- 
mane education working both with children and 
adults. The new report is very interesting and 
attractive and all who are interested in humane 
work should add it to their collection of humane 

literature. 


The Cow. 

What we need are boys with good education 
and a lot of practical knowledge to make the 
farm sing and put the cow family into its right- 
ful place again. The average cow is used shame- 
fully, and the race is getting less healthy every 
year because of the new ideas. Today a man 
must have his cow watered in the barn and she 
mustn’t have any air. Why, if she goes out- 
doors, they think she will get chilled. As a 
matter of fact, they use the poor animal like a 
machine during the healthiest and best season 
of the year for the cattle, the winter-time. 

Here is what the average farmer does with his 
up-to-date machine cow: After the first real 
heavy frost, she is driven into the barn and tied 
up. <A heavy chain is put around her neck or, 
perchance, she is put in a stanchion with a 
heavy plank on each side of her head. A basin 
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is at each cow’s head in which there is always 
water. She can drink when she wants. Her 
grain and hay are fed to her and the milk drawn 
from her. There she stands all winter until the 
flowers bloom in the springtime, seldom being 
put outdoors to run about. 

The cows, although they may look all right, 
don’t feel right, standing on the hard floor all 
winter, eating large quantities of grain and re- 
turning milk for it, because it isn’t natural for 
the cow to be made a machine of. People can’t 


fake nature a great while before it comes back 
to them strong, and they have to pay the pen- 
alty. 


STORIES FOR OLD 


AND YOUNG coal 


KE 


A Birthday Celebration. 
(Concluded from last month) 


TY 


“We can’t stop for that now, boys, but I will 
tell you just one little story of something that 
happened to me. 

‘‘When I was in a trench with my company 
I saw one day something moving across the field 
that we called ‘No Man’s Land.’ We were 
always looking for some trick to be played on us 
by the enemy so for a moment I thought. it 
might be a bomb that was started rolling toward 
our trench, but I soon saw it was something 
alive, and as it came nearer I saw it was a large 
cat. The poor creature was all skin and bones 
and walked as if one foot had been hurt. As 
soon as he got near our trench he came over the 
top crying in the most pitiful way, like a lost, 
frightened child. | 

‘“ ‘The creature is starved,’ I said. ‘Get 
him something to eat boys, quick.’ In just about 

a minute one of my men put a saucer of con- 
densed milk and a plate of beef soup before the 
cat, for the boys were just having their supper, 
and he ate as if he were famished. 

‘Well, boys, that cat curled right up on my 
blanket and went to sleep and slept about three 
hours but that very night he started to do his 


share of work. After he got rested he began to” 
catch the trench rats that had been keeping us 
from sleep, and he kept on until we didn’t have 
a rat in our dugout. There was nothing too 
good to give that cat to eat. Any of us would 
have gone hungry before we would let him want 
for anything.” 

“Couldn’t he eat the rats?” asked one boy. 

‘“‘T suppose he would eat them rather than to 
starve, but cats generally don’t eat the rats they 
catch. They will sometimes eat a little of the 
head but for some reason, rat meat seems to 
make cats sick. They eat little tender mice, 
but we had big rats, and this was a brave cat 
to attack them, brave as any of our soldiers. 
He killed them quick, too, and didn’t let them 
suffer.”’ 

“What became of him?” asked Elsie, “I 
hope he didn’t get killed.” 

“Tm coming to that now,” said the Major. 
“The enemy found us out and fired their bombs 
into that trench, and we had to get out in a 
hurry. Just as I was scrambling out anyway, 
after seeing the few men I had left get off, I 
heard a sad wail. It was our poor, brave Cap- 
tain (that was the name we had given the cat) 
and he was crying after me. I turned back and 
seized him and put him under my coat and ran, 
just as another bomb fell into the trench. I 
ran through a piece of woods that was still 
standing. It was bitter cold, and I am sure if 
I had not been holding the warm body of Cap- 
tain under my coat I should have been exhausted 
with the cold and my hands would have frozen. 
When one hand got so cold I thought it was 
freezing I thrust it into my coat and it soon got 
warm in Captain’s fur, then I would put the 
other hand in and warm it, so I think Captain 
saved my hands for me, and perhaps my life.”’ 

‘“‘T do hope you didn’t lose him,” said Elsie. 

“No, I held on to him till I got to a safe place. 
Then I had to take a train and get to the near- 
est hospital but I did not let him go and one of 
the good nurses there found a home for Captain 
near the hospital. I saw him every week. A 
dear little girl about your age brought him into 
see me, and since I left there and came home she 
has written to me and told me that Captain is 
well and happy and has caught every rat. and 
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mouse in that neighborhood. This cat here,” 
the Major said, gently stroking the cat in 
Elsie’s lap “‘looks a little like my brave Captain 
though he isn’t as big, so you will understand 
why I felt so very angry when I saw him thrown 
into the lake, though any cruel act always 
makes me angry.” 

“You didn’t tell us how you got lame,’ 
one of the boys. 

“Oh, that last bomb hit me. I didn’t know 
how bad the hurt was until I got to the train, 
then I had to be lifted on board and put into the 
first hospital we reached, and I was there two 
months. But never mind about me boys, we 
are all going to the village store and every boy 
is going to bring back a birthday present to 
Elsie.”’ 

“We haven’t got any money,” said the pale- 
faced little brother. 

“T’ve got some, and I’m going to be your big 
brother today. Off we go! My foot is rested, 
and Johnny’s legs are dry. Put on your shoes 
and stockings, boy, and all you boys remember 
that out there on that field of battle, in the 
trenches, on the plains, there are brave little 
cats, and noble dogs, and horses, helping the 
soldiers win the battle, and giving them comfort 
in many ways. We are all one family and we 
must be kind to each other and help each other 
if we want to receive kindness ourselves. 
We'll be back in about half an hour, Mrs. Car- 
roll, and finish the birthday celebration more 
happily than we began it.” 

Major Paul opened the door and the boys 
ran out, but before he could follow them Elsie 
caught his arm and spoke in a low voice: 

“Oh, Major, I don’t want you to buy me any- 
thing. You helped me save the poor cat. 
That little boy looks so cold and miserable, 
I would rather you’d give him my birthday 
present if you are going to buy anything.” 

“Well, well, Miss Elsie,” said the Major, 
““T’ll see what I can find in your little village. 
The boys are waiting forme. I must go before 
they run away and leave me.” 

The little village had but one store and that 
contained all sorts of things. It was a market, 
a grocery store, a fruit store, a dry goods store, 
all in one big room well lighted with windows and 
kept by Mr. and Mrs. Pond and their daughter; 
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cheerful, kindly persons who knew every one 
in or near the village and felt an interest in all 
their affairs. Mrs. Pond was in the store alone 
when the six boys and their leader trooped in, 
but when she saw that their visit meant business 
she speedily called her husband and daughter 
to her assistance. 

Such a time as the boys had when Major 
Paul, giving to each of them fifty cents, told 
them to choose whatever they liked for a present 
to Elsie. ° 

At first it seemed as if every boy wanted to 
buy candy, oranges and cakes, that is, every boy 
but Johnny and his little brother who stood on 
one side with puzzled faces holding the money 
that had been given them. As soon as Mrs. 
Pond found out what all the commotion was 
about, she and her daughter began in a quiet 
way to advise the boys. 

Pretty soon Johnny’s little brother joined 
them and putting his half dollar in Mrs. Pond’s 
hand begged her to choose for him something 
that Elsie would like, but still Johnny held 
back. and glanced with troubled eyes at Major 
Paul who was watching him without appearing 
to do so. 

At length, seeing that the purchases were 


‘nearly finished, the Major went to Johnny and 


said, ‘‘Can I help you choose Elsie’s present?”’ 

Johnny’s face flushed and he stammered. 
‘“‘T want to give her something different. There 
is fish over on that bench. We used to have 
fish chowder with potatoes and crackers and 
onions—and, say! it was great! They could 
have it for supper tonight, and that cat could 
have some of it. Could I get that for Elsie and 
her grandma and the cat?”’ 

The boy looked anxiously at the Major to see 
if he was laughing at him, but the Major an- 
swered quickly: ‘‘That’s a fine idea, I'll order it 
for you.” 

The Major had a low conversation with Mr. 
Pond who went to work filling a basket with po- 
tatoes, crackers, onions and a good-sized fish, 
then Johnny taking the basket on his arm, and 
the other boys carrying each one his own 
present, they all ran out into the street with 
happy faces. 

“That’s a good man,”’ said Mrs. Pond, look- 
ing after the Major with tears in her eyes. “He 
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told me to send another big fish and all the other 
things for a chowder to Johnny’s mother right 
away.” 

“Indeed he is, a fine man,” said Mr. Pond. 
‘He is a credit to the army.” 

To describe the astonishment of Elsie and her 
grandmother when the Major and thesix boys 
came into the kitchen and spread out their pur- 
chases on the table and floor and chairs would 
not be possible. Thanks to Mrs. Pond’s good 
advice there was not only a treat of fruit and 
candy and cakes, but there were pound pack- 
ages of rice and oatmeal and tea and sugar and 
flour. When the basket containing the fish 
was set on the floor and the pretty cat, now 
quite dry, came out from under the stove and 
began to sniff at the basket and mew, even 
Johnny, who up to this time had not been seen 
to smile, laughed aloud. 

“Now boys,” said the Major, ‘‘I must hurry 
back to my home but first I must give my 
present.”’ He took out of his overcoat pocket a 
savings bank and handed a little key to Elsie. 

“This is going to stand on the shelf beside the 
clock, right here in the kitchen—with Mrs. Car- 
roll’s permission,’ (here he bowed to Mrs. Car- 
roll who said, ‘“‘ Yes, indeed’’), ‘‘and whenever 
you boys have a penny to spare I want you to 
run in and drop it in this bank which is to hold a 
fund for milk and fish and meat for starving, 
deserted cats, and dogs. 

““T am going to ask you boys if you will form 
yourselves into a ‘Kindness Club, with Elsie 
for your president, and help her to rescue the 
cats and dogs that need to be rescued, and feed 
the birds, and I will be a member and put my 
membership fee in the bank now.” So saying 
the Major dropped into the bank five bright ten 
cent pieces while the boys were all exclaiming 
“Yes, yes, we'll be a Kindness Club, and look 
out for the cats and dogs and we will save our 
crumbs and feed the birds.” 

“T’ve got a penny in my pocket now,’ 
one boy. ‘‘So have I,” said another, and two 
more pennies were added to the bank. 

‘“‘T’ll earn some pennies” said Johnny, eagerly. 

‘“‘T will write to the Animal Rescue League in 
Boston” said the Major, ‘‘and ask them to send 
an agent here to take away the cats or dogs 
when Mrs. Carroll finds she has got more than 


) 


said | 


she can take care of. It is much better to have 
cats put to death in a quick and merciful way 
than to have them wandering about starving, 
and cold and miserable. Now it is getting late 
and the Kindness Club must adjourn, but I will 
come over and have another meeting with you 
in a week or two, and by that time I hope I 
shall have found a place where Johnny’s father 
can get steady work which he will have to keep, 
of I'll know the reason why.” 

The Major looked so stern that Johnny and 
his little brother felt sure that their father would 
hear some plain talk when the Major took him 
in hand, and no longer be allowed to make his 
family miserable through his drinking, and ill 
temper. 

As the Major jumped on the car to go home 
the boys all sat up a shout which echoed through 
the village: ‘‘Three cheers for the Major!” 

“Three cheers for Elsie’s Kindness Club!” 


answered the Major, swinging his hat in the air, 
and the boys responded with another shout, 
“Three cheers for the Kindness Club!” 

—ANNA HARRIS SMITH. 
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PinE Ripex, February 17.—For nearly four 
weeks the bungalow walls have been the limit of 


my footsteps, though not of my vision. Un- 
fortunate, indeed, is the person who in illness has 
no vision beyond four walls. Even from my 
bed where a number of days have been spent, I 
have an outlook that affords distraction from 
wearisome thought. In the first place there are 
the outside bird shelves on each of my three 
windows and every day, and at intervals all 
through the day, there are chippies, English 
sparrows, chickadees, nuthatches, blue jays and 
squirrels coming and going. Sometimes they 
stand up on their tip toes and face me, peering 
curiously into the room to see if there is anything ~ 
to fear. 

Just beyond the window shelves, quite near 
the windows, are the cedar trees and on one of 
them was a large piece of beef fat. I say was, 
because it is at the present time reduced to a 
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mere strip about the size of two fingers. On 
one of our many zero days when clouds threat- 
ened a coming snow storm if the weather mod- 
erated enough for snow, two blue jays seemed 
possessed with the fear that starvation was star- 
ing them in the face, and they must hasten and 
fortify themselves against such a fate. They 
came in turn and bit and tore at the fat, taking 
off such big pieces that I thought they would 
choke themselves. In a few hours they had 
devoured a piece as large as my hand. I 
longed to get up and open my window and 
drive them away but could not. I had the satis- 
faction between their visits of seeing the chicka- 
dees snatching a hasty lunch, and I knew that on 
the other side of the bungalow, and also front of 
the sun parlor, there were three more trees furn- 
ished with the same feast, so I tried not to feel 
too badly about the monopoly of the blue jays. 

They look very handsome, these bird pirates, 
flying up and down among the snow-clad 
branches of the cedars. I wish they were as 
good as they look, but well I know what they 
will do when the little birds build their nests 
and lay their eggs. Even the robins are not 
safe from them. 

There have been wonderful sunsets this cold 
weather when through the cedars I could see a 
blaze of color, and again I have thought with 
pity of the many sick people who see nothing but 
city walls. on 

It is well to have such consolations here for 
what with the bad reputation the grippe has 
made for itself, causing all well people to avoid 
its neighborhood, and what with the distance of 
the bungalow from friends who might like to pay 
me a consolatory visit but are deterred by the 
inconveniences of bad roads, infrequent trains 
and uncomfortable trolley cars, there is no dis- 
traction to be looked for outside the boundary of 
the Pine Ridge fences, no friendly visitors to 
drop in and enliven a convalescent invalid. But 
here again I have compensations in letters 
brought home from the city by the Man-of-the- 
Bungalow; by books, when head and eyes 
permit reading; and by knitting, for during my 
illness I have learned to knit—plain knitting— 
with my eyes closed. 

Now I am up—but not out, and I have had 
other distractions. Yesterday the horses and 


the donkeys, instead of trotting obediently into 
the paddock where they knew they ought to go, 
led off by one horse, I don’t know which one, 
who felt particularly frisky, turned the opposite 
way from their winter paddock and headed for 
the bungalow. I was sitting in the sun parlor 
when a dark object loomed up amongst the 
cedars. I got up and looked out and beheld a 
file of horses—it almost seemed as if they had 
come up on purpose for me to review them— 
going across my garden and down to the summer 
house. Next came the four donkeys. They 
came up to the back door, and I was not in time 
to see them there as they were headed off and 
ran, kicking’ up their heels, Prince the pony 
with them, down into the hollow and along our 
driveway. 

It was half an hour before horses and donkeys: 
were all rounded up and got into their safe pad- 
dock where there are no steep rocks to stumble 
over, and no ponds of ice to slip on; but mean- 
while they, and I, had a good time. 

The very cold weather has brought four pheas- 
ants to our feeding places but Max has got in- 
terested in them and now makes a regular trip 
every day up and around the summer house and 
the piece of woods where the pheasants dis- 
appear, barking and wagging his tail as he runs, 
sniffing the ground, and, of course, frightening 
them off over the fence into the larger woods be- 
yond. This troubles me very much, but it is 
something I hardly know how to prevent. We 
cannot keep Max shut up, yet we want to feed 
the pheasants. As Max never offers to chase a 
hen or a chicken on our place it seems as if he 
might be broken of chasing pheasants. He 
means no harm. 

Max is a joker. The other day, Perkins 
tells me, when he opened the grain chest, two 
or three mice jumped out. The three dogs are 
always on the watch when the chest is opened as 
they know mice are likely to be there. That day 
Basil and Fido each caught a little victim and 
instantly killed it. Max was standing by; 
Perkins had not seen him try to catch anything, 
but:as he turned to go away Max just opened his: 
mouth and out jumped a perfectly lively, un- 
harmed mouse which Fido instantly snapped up 
and disposed of. I have since been filled with 
horror thinking that some day a mouse will run 
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down Max’s throat and choke him, for he seems 
to take great pleasure in catching them and 
then letting them go in sight of Basil or Fido, 
who do the killing. 

Max is a queer dog. He seems to have been 
half trained by some one, then he was either 
given up as a bad job or he ran away and his 
owner did not care enough about him to adver- 
tise his loss. He is very fond of his own way and 


generally gets it. 


LaterR.—Another distraction. Looking out 
my back window I saw a procession coming 
up the walk,—The-Man-of-the-Bungalow, who 
had been taking a walk with Davie, Perkins 
and his two children, Vera and Harry, Basil and 
a ragged, rough, forlorn little donkey not much 
larger than Basil behind, led by one of our city 
agents. 

I knew what it all meant for I had been told 
that a complaint had been made to the League 
about a donkey not far from Dedham that boys 
were driving and abusing, and that our agent 
had been instructed to go and try if possible to 
get the donkey away from them. So here she 
was—and a more discouraged, hopeless looking 
little beast I never laid eyes on. She looked as 
if her heart had been broken long ago with ill- 
treatment, and she just lived on because she had 
to—a perfectly disheartened creature. Her coat 
was matted in some places and worn off in others, 
leaving the bare skin. Her eyes looked as if 
she had wept blistering tears until she could 
hardly see. I had tempting morsels to offer 
her but she did not lift her head or turn her eyes 
from the ground, and Basil snatched them out of 


my hand. They took her back to the barn and 
gave her a large stall and soft bed and a good 
dinner but she seemed too tired and discouraged 
to eat much, so she was left to rest and get used 
to her surroundings. 


February 19.—I hear more cheerful news of 
our new donkey. Perkins has bathed her eyes, 
and brushed her matted coat. She is beginning 
to hold up her head and show an interest in her 
meals. She does not shrink when any one enters 
her stall but turns to meet her visitors, already 
beginning to look for a kind word or pat of the 
hand, or a special treat of carrots or biscuit. 
How quickly they learn, these slaves of man, 
who is a good or who is a bad master. Vera 
and Harry came in the bungalow to see me an 
hour ago, and after going through my usual 
drill with Harry—‘ A, B, C, D.’’ When he 
invariably balks on D and says E or V or any 
other letter, I talked to the children about the 
new donkey and asked them what we should 
name her. ‘Donkey,’ said four-year-old 
Harry. Vera took time to think and finally 
sald ‘‘Ruth.”. Why not Ruth?) @ioreeeees 
worked and was a gleaner in the fields. But a 
more suitable name would be Mara, for cer- 
tainly she looks as if life ‘‘had dealt very bit- 
terly with her.”’ 


I heard pleasing news about the pheasants. 
As Perkins expressed it to me they ‘have got 
the best of Max,” for they go to their feeding 
place very early in the morning before Max is 
let out of the barn, and so get a good breakfast. 

February 24.—Who would believe that after 
this severe winter there are patches of green 
grass on my rockery? Not only there, but 
today I went out for my first walk for six weeks. 
Accompanied by the dogs I took my way along 
a pathway through the field where I saw hun- 
dreds of green spears of grass only needing the © 
slightest encouragement to rise up out of the 
tangle of dead grass and dried leaves and assure 
us that spring is coming. I wondered if these 
blades of grass had kept their color and life all 
through the winter, buried under piles of snow, 
or if the two or three days of melting snow and 
warm rain had brought them to life. Nature 
needs but little encouragement to look up and 
do her best. 
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The oak trees still hold many of their reddish 
brown leaves and lend a pleasing variety to the 
landscape. These leaves have withstood the 
furious winds and heavy snows of winter. They 
are holding their places until the young, new 
leaves come out and push them aside: Well 
may we call the oak tree sturdy. There is no 
other tree excepting the evergreen that bears so 
well the winter’s storms. All winter their foliage 
makes a cheering touch of color against the snow 
and I fancy even the birds find some comfort 
from their strong red leaves. The squirrels 
sometimes break them off to make an extra lining 
for their nests in the trees, though this does not 
prevent them from stripping the bark off the 
cedars. 

The Man-of-the-Bungalow joined me as I 
went toward the barn. He had his camera and 
was trying to get Ruth to stand in a good posi- 
tion for a picture, but Ruth has learned already 
_ that here in her new home the approach of man, 
woman or child is likely to mean a biscuit, or 
apple, or carrot, so she tried to examine the 
camera and see if that was some new dainty 
brought out to surprise her. On the other side 
of the fence the four merry, joyous donkeys 
stood in a row and seeing me, began to bray 
asking for attention. They regard poor little 
moth-eaten Ruth as a curiosity, but so far we 
have thought it wiser to keep them apart. 

The horses came to the gate of their paddock 
to greet me and I. had a little treat for all, to 
celebrate my first visit after so long an absence 
from them. Then Perkins appeared, bearing 
in his arms the “Kaiser,’”’ the German rooster— 
perhaps I should say the rooster taken from one 
of the German ships; now that we are getting 
fond of the Kaiser we feel as if we ought to change 
his name. His whole nature has changed since 
we took him to Pine Ridge, and he is now as 
peaceable and affectionate a fowl as any one 
could wish to see.* Perkins wanted his photo- 
graph and an attempt was made to get it, but 
these forced pictures are never satisfactory. 

_ I saw one day as I passed down the driveway, 
on the bank at the corner of the caretaker’s cot- 


* Perhaps I should explain that the ‘Kaiser’ did not 
change his nature until “Uncle Sam,” a Plymouth Rock 
rooster we had, gave him a. thorough beating, after which 
he no longer attempted to be lord of all but subsided into 
a meek member of our feathered family. 


Tue “Kaiser” 


tage a group of hens sunning themselves, and 
sitting almost in the midst of them, were Basil 
and Max. It was a picture I would have cheer- 
fully paid a good price to have got. 

When we hear of the horrors of this war, of 
all the tragedies going on across the ocean, I 
think we should lose all heart, and all faith, 
and even desire to live if we could not turn some- 
times to such cheerful, innocent pleasures as we 
can grasp and make the most of them. ‘There 


is no duty we so much underrate,”’ said Robert 
Louis Stevenson, “‘ 
—A.H.S. 


as the duty of being happy.”’ 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES a 


The number of dogs received by the League 


during the month of February was 343. Among 
them was a large and gentle Great Dane that 
wandered away from his owner, who apparently 
did not care enough about him to advertise him. 

A fine Newfoundland with a lame paw was 
picked up and brought to the League. Every 
one who saw him there wanted him but in a 
few days he was claimed by his owner. 

Sixty dogs were placed in good homes. 

The number of cats received was 1,371. 
Three cats were rescued with great difficulty. 
One cat had managed to get between the walls 
of a house. For several days our agents tried in 
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various ways to get the cat out without tearing 
down a part of the inside wall. A hole was made 
through the wall large enough for the cat to 
pass his paw through and the woman of the house 
passed him food which he clutched with this one 
paw and drew in to his prison, but it was finally 
found necessary to call in a carpenter and cut out 
a large enough piece of the wall to extricate the 
cat which was then carried to the League. 

Another cat had climbed in a panic to the top 
of a very tall tree from which one of the League 
agents rescued it at considerable peril to his 
own life and limbs. 


The following letter is about the shepherd 
dog we had at the fair collecting money for us. 
As no owner ever came to claim him he was 
placed in a home which seems to be happy for 
him and for his new owners. 


READING, February 2, 1918. 
ANIMAL ReEscuE LEAGUE: 

The card asking about Dog 4154 not being 
signed this letter is intended for the President, 
Treasurer, Secretary, Doorkeeper, Keeper of 
Dogs, and every one connected with the League 
who is interested enough to read it. 

Dog 4154 is satisfactory and is contented. 
If any of you want to buy him back you cannot 
for I will never sell him. He will never leave 
my family, if I can help it, until he is buried or 
we are buried. Your keeper said he was the best 
dog there at that time and he told the truth. 
He always has admirers wherever he goes. He 
loves us and we love him. 

My wife is alone much of the time during the 
day but is never lonely with such a companion. 
My young son would feel as if he had lost his 
best friend if anything happened to ‘Jack.’ 
He is as near human in his intelligence as a dog 
can be. 

I wish I knew his history. At first his face 
had a look which seemed to say ‘‘I have been 
abused but am a good dog and hope you will be 
kind to me.”’ 

I shall always have a kind word for the League 
and if the war ever ends so that a man can save 
a dollar I shall do my bit for you.—Yours very 
truly, E. L. S. : 


Our Fourfooted Friends 


TORONTO, CANADA. 
I received your card this morning asking how 


collie dog No. 2062 was getting on. Since we 
received him at West Hurley, he has been hay- 
ing a good time in the country, except for two 
very unfortunate accidents, through which, if 
we had not taken great care of him and nursed 
him we should not have him with us now. The 
first misfortune he had was to get run over, but 
luckily only: by a carriage, not a motor Car. 
That was not very serious although he has been 
lame for a few weeks afterwards. A few days 
after he had quite recovered, a large English 
sheep dog attacked him and nearly finished him 
off. We thought for a few hours that we should 
really lose him. The vet. we had however was: 
very good and his medicines were excellent; 
with careful nursing he soon got well and is now 
in splendid form and very happy. He has be- 
come like a member of the family and needless: 
to say a great pet. I am enclosing a photo of 
“Jock”? taken since his illness—Yours truly,. 
GERTRUDE E. C. SHaw. 


He who does wrong does wrong against him- 
self. He who acts unjustly acts unjustly against. 
himself because he makes himself bad. a 

He often acts unjustly who does not do} a 
certain thing; not only he who does do a certain 
thing.—Marcus Aurelius. 
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71 Lake AVENUE, NEWTON CENTRE, 
February 10. 

We are feeding the birds as usual. Quite a 
little flock of tree sparrows come to the feeding 
ground, also flickers, chickadees, woodpeckers, 
and occasionally a nuthatch, and the creepers. 
We had a chickadee spend a day and night 
with us. My sister saw it sitting very still on a 
twig of the shrub where we have bones tied for 
them to feed on. ‘Then she saw it fall on to the 
snow. She ran out, picked it up and brought it 
into the house. She thought it was dead, but 
aiter it had been placed in a box with soft 
cloth in it, the bird revived and became so 
lively that we put it in a cage. We fed it with 
nuts cut in tiny bits; and at night made a little 
nest of pine twigs at the top of the cage. It 
slept comfortably all night in the nest and in the 
morning was ready for more nuts. As it seemed 
perfectly well we thought it kinder to let it out. 
with the other birds in the sunshine. It flew 
out of the cage on to the shrub, when the cage 
door was opened, then ate a little snow, com- 
menced to peck at the bones and then said 
“thank you” in his own pretty language. We 
enjoy having the birds about, but it really takes 
considerable time to feed them.—Very truly 
your friend, I. Y. 


A Memorial 

One of our valued members, Mrs. W. E. Gould, 
has been taken from us. She died, on February 
22, at her home, 15 Parkvale, Brookline. About 
ten years ago Mrs. Gould became blind but this 
affliction did not discourage her in good works. 
At our Annual Fair the children’s tables were 
brightened by the many-colored reins she knit 
in generous numbers for the benefit of the work. 
She was always cheerful and sympathetic, an 
inspiration and example to her many friends who 
will miss her greatly. 


Be not ashamed to be helped, for it is thy ~ 


business to do thy duty like a soldier in an 
assault on a town. How then, if being lame 
thou canst not mount up on the battlements 
alone, but with the help of another it is possible? 
—Marcus Aurelius. 


Work for Horses. 


From our agent’s notebook we take a few 
typical cases in the month’s work. , 

Coal dealer’s horse, lame in hind leg. Had 
horse laid up and put in care of a veterinarian. 

Express horse, very thin, underfed, apparently 
been overworked and abused, was purchased 
three months ago for $55.00. Purchased him 
for $8.00 and had him destroyed. 

Express horse, lame from the effects of a nail 
wound and the owner had put him to work too 
soon. Ordered him kept in the stable until the 
wound is entirely healed. 

Horse belonging to a publishing house was 
overdriven and the driver was constantly pulling 
on the horse’s mouth. Owner will rest the horse 
and see that he is driven humanely. 

Horse let out from a stable lame from going 
too long without being reshod. Horse is to be 
rested and reshod before being put to work 
again. 

Express horse, old, thin, lame, and afflicted 
with heaves. Paid $7.00 and had the horse at 
once put out of his misery. 

Express horse, very much overloaded, trying 
to climb up the Beacon Street hill; horse was 
also badly shod. Owner appealed to, the 
horse reshod and the driver reprimanded for 
overloading. 

_ Two horses collecting ashes in bad condition 
and not blanketed a very cold day. One horse 
is to be kept in the stable until in better condi- 
tion. Purchased the other for $5.00 and had 
him destroyed. 

Complaint was made that a Newfoundland 
dog was being used by boys delivering groceries 
all day harnessed to a sled; boys were also rid- 
ing themselves. Superintendent of store agreed 
to forbid the boys using the dog in this way. 

Two young horses on express route were found 
to be well fed but terribly overworked. Own- 
ers promised to see that they had lighter work. 

Old horse used for letting out was examined 
and found to have heaves, also curbs on hind 
legs. Owner consented to give him up and we 
had him destroyed. 

Express horse with mouth bleeding found to 
have arough bit. This has been remedied. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


THE CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN 


Old stories that all children should know and that most children re- 
turn to again and again. Following are some of the new editions: 


Carroll’s Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
The same old Alice treated in a topsy-turvy manner and attractively illustrated by Oliver Herford, 
whose drawings closely follow the originals by Tenniel. 


Dodge’s Hans Brinker 


A story of child life in Holland, quaintly illustrated by Sears Gallagher. Invaluable supplementary 
reading for the geography class. 


Hughes’ Tom Brown’s School-Days (In Press) 
After sixty years it is still acknowledged to be the best of school stories. The drawings by Hugh 
Thomson were made on the scene of the story. 


Ewing’s Jackanapes and Other Stories 
Beautiful stories of patriotism and self-sacrifice that appeal especially to children to-day. The illus- 
trations are by Sears Gallagher. 
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GINN AND COMPANY 
15 Ashburton Place Boston, Mass. 


YOUR DOG 
Is Worth Caring For 


or you would not be keeping him, 
and you naturally devote a certain 
amount of attention to his diet. In 
that case we offer you what you 
cannot obtain elsewhere—the re- 
sult of over 50 years’ experience 
embodied in our famous 


SPRATT’S 
Dog Cakes and Puppy Biscuits 


None genuine unless 


Give Ey 5 stamped thus “X”’ 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread Write for samples and send 2¢ stamp for 


‘‘Dog Culture”’ 
IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Keeps Them Healthy— SPRATT’S PATENT LTD., Newark, N.J. 


Breath Sweet and Clean 
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The 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. Installations 
at Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Columbus, O., Toronto and Montreal, 


Canada, and elsewhere. 


_For full particulars address 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
Boston, Mass. 


51 Carver Street 


Automatic Electric Cage 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


FREE CLINIC 
for 


ALL ANIMALS 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Office Hours: 
11 A. M. to 6 P. M. Daily 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Telephone 
Beach 244 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 
OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Volumes 12 and 13 


We have now on hand a number of bound volumes of Our 
Fourfooted Friends which we will sell at $1.50 each, about the 
actual cost of paper and binding. On mail orders add 12 
cents for postage. 


Those interested in humane education will find these bound 
volumes of great value. 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
51 Carver Street, BOSTON 


Fifty-Eighth Year 
J.S.WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 and 2328 Washingten Street, Adjoining Dudley Street Elevated Station 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. City and Out of Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


THE BOSTON ECHO CATTERY 


HOME OF THE PERSIAN, ANGORA AND 
SHORT HAIRED CATS AND KITTENS 


Beautiful thoroughbreds for breeding 
(pedigreed mandsior pets 10Gesale 


Telephone Brighton 1308 M 


Pussywillow House 


The ideal vacation home for pet dogs and cats, situated! 
on hill just outside of READING, MASS. Forty-five 
minutes by automobile, 22 minutes by express trains from 
Boston. The limited number of ‘‘guests’”’ will be received 
at North Station, Boston or Reading depot, if desired. 
MISS M. P. FROST. Telephone Stoneham 164-W. 


PERSIAN KITTENS A SPECIALTY 


LEXINGTON CATTERY 


Board for Cats and Small Dogs with Home 
Care and Petting 


MISS M. E. PLUMER 


377 Massachusetts Avenue - - LEXINGTON 
Tel. 564 W Lexington, Mass. 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of the 
Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial in. 
individual lots is from $10 up, according to location. 


Cremation 


The League now has a crematory where small animals cam 
be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried at 
Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $5. 

Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made at 
the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver St.,. 
Boston. Tel. Beach 244. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


Organized February 9, 1899 Incorporated March 13, 1899 


A wholly independent organization, having no connection with any other humane society in Massachusetts. 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 


for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 


RoxBURY : 5 ate : , . 19 LAMBERT AVE. 

Nortu ENpD . : : . 389 NortH BENNET STREET 

SoutH Enp . : . 109 NorTHAMPTON STREET 

CAMBRIDGE . : : ¥ : . 79 Moore STREET 

STONEHAM  . ‘ : : ; 51 MarsiE STREET 

West Lynn . : : , . 386 StickNEY STREET 
Population of cities and towns served 4 : : ‘ : , oes 00,000 
Animals received in 1917 _ . ; : ; : : ‘ ; : : 41,550 
Animals brought in by visitors . : ; : : : : ‘ : 8,899 
Copies of humane literature distributed . : . ; : F : 66,585 
Visitors received , ; , Z : : : : 5 ; : 30,000 


THREE MOTOR COL- 
LECTING VANS AND are at work every week day collecting animals. 
TWELVE AGENTS 


Number of calls made in 1917 : 5 : ; : ; : ‘ 21,096 
Number of animals collected . p ‘ . : : ; : . et 954 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 17 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 
DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN 


Number of animals treated . ; , ; : 5 : ; : 92,175 
Number of cases of small animals treated in 1917 : : . : ; : 11,750 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1917 ; : : ; : 425 
Number of horses humanely killed, 1917 3 : ; ; ; ‘ ‘ é 649 
Number of horses given vacations . : ; : ; ‘ : Stet ; 52 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME 
OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL 
ANIMALS, 238 Pine Street, Dedham 


For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, The Animal: Rescue League depends wholly on 
‘membership fees, gifts and bequests; and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never been able 
to start an endowment fund. Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 


Mrs. Huntington Smith, Pres., or F. J. Bradlee, Treas., 51 Carver St., Boston 


